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introduction 



The part quarter centuiy has 
produced a remarkable amcAint 
of change in nearly every sphere 
of American life. Recent trends 
seem to have had an extraordi- 
nary impact on the attitudes and 
values which provide the founder 
tlon for $oci^ cohesion in the 
United States. As these cultural 
patterns undergo revision, social 
institutions also experience some 
reshaping. In this process, the 
family has not been exernpt 
These developrrtents have ^terad 
the way that many households 
wd families are formed, main* 
talned, and dissolved, Thediarts 
on ^e following pages are 
presented as an illustration of 
how patterns of diange may be 
perceived through the use of 
survey and census statistics. 



This chartbook was originally 
prepared by the Bureau of the 
Census, Department of 
Commerce, for the use of dele* 
gates and other participants 
in the 1980 While House 
Conference on Families* It 
prcHrides a graphic overview of 
selected recent ^Ily trends re* 
fleeting changes In the personal 
lifestyles of many Americans. 
Information and limited com- 
mentary are presented on family 
formation, family dissolution, 
and living arrangements of the 
U^. populatlori. The charts 
document: attitudes toward 
family llfe;trmds Infertility; 
levels of first marriage, divorce 
and remarriage; changes in 
living arrangements of adults 
and children and in family and 
househotd makeup; developments 
in the economic aspects of family 
lifa including increases in the 
number of working wives and 
working mothers, income of 
families of various typea^ and 
trends In homeownershlp;and 
a description of families accord- 
ing to residence Inside or outside 
of metropolitan areas. 



This report is intended to be 
OTty generatty descriptive of 
changes In family living. Much 
more detailed Infonnatlon m 
most of the topics presented in 
the chartt and associated areas 
of Interest sre available In other 
Current Population Reports. 
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Most Americans place a h*gh 
value on famil/ life. 

Three of every four adults since 
1 973 say they find "a very great 
dear' or ''a great deaf' of satis- 
faction with fanttty life. 



Oue-half of U^. adults oppose 
older persons sharing homes 
with grown children. 

The growing tendency for older 
persons and their grown children 
to live apart reflects the finding 
that one-half of adults think that 
two generations of adults living 
together is bad idea.'' A 
''generation gap'' may be in- 
voh^ed antong many who say 
it IS only "a good idea" or 
"depends." 



Almost aft married people say 
they have a happy marriage. 

Although two^thirds of married 
adutts report being "very happy/' 
most of the other one-third say 
they are only "pretty happy" iu 
their marriage. Mmy of those 
who were unhappily mangled 
appm sntty have divorced. 



Close to one4talf of U.S. adults 
believe divorce should be more 
difficult. 

As divorces have become in* 
creasingly easy to obtain, dde* 
dining proportion of adutts say 
that the ease of obtaining a di- 
vorce shoutd stay as ft is. 
Variable proportions say it 
^ould be more difficult or 
less difficult to obtain a 
divorce^ 



Chart 1. 

Public Perceptions - Satisfaction With Family Life, 
Attitudes Toward Older Persons Sharing Home Witft 
Their Grown Children. Marital Happiness, and 
Attitudes Toward Ease of Divorce: 1973*78 
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Late chitdbeving has risen very 
little. 

After several years of increasing 
postponement of marriage and 
chfldbearing, there Is still no 
increase in the rate of maVlage 
for women in their late twenties 
and only a very smalt upturn In 
the birth rate for women in their 
early thirties. 



Fewer women are expecting to 
have three or more children. 

The proportion of wives 18 to 34 
in 1978 who expected to have 
three or more children was less 
than one^alf as large as a decade 
earlier. Six percent now expect 
to have no children. One In six 
wiv^ expect to remain childless 
orto haveonlyonedtltd. 
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Chart 2. 

Fertility Rates, by Age of Mother: 194077 
Number of births per 1,000 women 
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Charts. 

Lifetime Births Expected by Wives 18 to 34 Years 
Old, for Selacted Years: 1967-78 
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First marriaoe and remarriage 
dectim as divorce rlses« 

The number of first marriages 
rose during the 1960'$ as persons 
bom during the baby boom 
reached the average marrying 
age, but the marrtage rate per 
1,000 nevermarrled persons 
continued a longtime downward 
trend* Divon»s surged upward 
during the 1960's and early 
1 970's but now the increase 
has slowed. 



Chart 4. 




Number and Rate of Rrst Marriages, Dfvorces, and 
Remarriages of Women: 19B1-77 
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padim in marridgft is greatest in 
late teens and early twenties. 

As more young adults continue 
their education at the college 
tevet and as more of them work 
and establish separate house- 
holds^ more first marriages and 
also more remarriages after 
divorce are being postponed 
at least temporarily. 



CKart 5. 

First Marriage «id Remarriage Rates Among Women^ 
by Age: 1963*77 
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The ratio of divorced persons to 
married persons has Increased at 
each age level* 

The "divorce ratio" has Increased 
most rapidly at ages under 45. 
Above age 30, the dlvorce^ ratio 
for women has risen more 
rapidly than that for nwn, as 
divorced men continue to have 
higher remarriage rates than 
divorced women. 



Chart 6. 

Divorced Persons Per 1,000 Married Per^sWith Sjpouse 
Present by Sex and Age, for Selected Years: 1950*78 
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Mord divorces now involve no 
chitdren or only one or two 
children. 

A$ the birth rate ha$ fallen, a 
decKnins proportion of divorces 
has involved three or more chit- 
dren, especially after the mid* 
1960's* Adults who become 
divorced find it easier to cope 
after their marriage is dissolved 
if few or no children are 
involved* 



Chart?. 

Divorce Decrees Involving CNIdren, by Number 
of Children: 1960*7S 
Percent of divorce decreet 
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Less married l^a is being spent 
in chtldrearmd and more after 
the chiklran leave honm. 

Ending childrearing earlier and 
increasing chances of living 
middle have added greatly to 
the length of time couples live " 
tocher with nochlldren in the 
home* Mora women in their 
forties and fifties now work 
outside the home for personal 
satisfaction and to maintain 
or raise living standarcfs. Income 
per fannily member is highest 
during this period. 
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OtartS. 

ivredim Age of Motlws at the Beginning of Selected 
Stages of the Family Life Cycle: 1900*1970 
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One-fourth of all bous^lds 
include no famNy group. 

As more elderly wives outlive 
their husbands and as more 
young adults establish separate 
homes before marriage or after 
separation or divorce, a growing 
number of adults live apart from 
relatives, usually alone. 
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Chart 9. 

Family and Nonfamily Households as a Percent 
of All Households: 1960, 197a and 1978 
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Declining birth rates cause house' 
hdd and family sizes to ^r? nk. 

Households and femtlies are be- 
coming smaller mainly because 
the number of young children 
in the home is diminishing, tn" 
aeases in the number of pen»ns 
living alone have caused house* 
hold size to decline more rapidly 
than family size. 



Chart 10. 
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Families with working wives artd 
those maintained by women have 
increased rapidly. 

Since the 1 a steadily grow- 
ing proportiort of families has 
included a couple with the wife 
in the paid tabor force. Since 
1970, a rapidly growing propor* 
tion of families has been main* 
tained by women who are 
divorced, separated^ or never 
married and who generally 
have one or more children 
for whom they have custody. 



Families, by Type, for Selected Years: 1965-78 
T 
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Onefialf of married-couple 
funilies have no young children 
in the home. 

Postponement of chitdbearing 
*'and especially the lengthening 
period of married life after the 
children leave home account 
primarily for so marty couples 
with no sons or daubers under 
18 trving with them at one point 
in time. Men rardy have custody 
of children under 6, but orve- 
fourth of the mothers who 
have sole custody of the children 
have one or more preschoolers 
to care for. 



Chart 12. 

Types of Families, by Presence of Children Under 18 
and 6 Years: 1970 and 1978 
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Almost one-half of Blade 
mothers have no husband 
sharing their home. 

Three times the proportion of 
Black mothers as White mothers 
have no husband in the home 
to help with the nurturing of 
children. For both groups^ 
the proportion of such mothers 
was times as large in 1978 
as In 1970. 



Chart 13. 

Om-Parent Families as a Proportion of AH Famities 
With Children Present: 1970 and 1978 
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Despite recent changes, three of 
every four persons in the Untted 
States live in married-coupte^ 
households* 

This p*^portion dedined from 
85 percent in 1960 to 75 percent 
in 1978. Fifty percent of the 220 
million people lived in married- 
couple households with young chil- 
dren present; and nine percent lived 
in one*p3rent households. Among 
the others, 2«7 million persons in 
1978 lived in households of un- 
married couple of opposite sex, 
twice as many as in 1 970. 
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Chart 14. 

Living Arrangements of the Nonlnstitutlondl 
Population: 1960, 1970, and 1978 
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Olderwomen are the largest age- 
sex group of persons living alone, 
but the rate of inoreese has been 
fartert among young adults. 

Two of every five persons living 
alone are women 55 years old or 
over, but the number of men and 
women under 35 living alone in^ 
creased fostest (tripled) between 
1970 and 1978, as 3 million 
more young adults maintained 
one*person households while 
separated, divorced, or not 
yet married. 



Chart 15. 

Persons 14 Years Old and Over Living Alone, 
by Sex and Age: 1970 and 1978 
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Ntnety^x percent of all dtUdren 
under 18 Hye with one or both 
parents* 

However^ the proportion living 
with one parent doubled from 
9 percent to 19 percent from 
1960 to I978,^while those living 
with two parents declined from 
88 percent to 78 percent. One 
of every eight children living 
with two parents lives with a 
natural parent and a stepparent* 
Two of every three living with 
one parent live with a divorced 
or separated parent. 



Chart 16. 

Living Arrangements of Children 
Under 18 Years Old: 1960-90 

, Percent 
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About the same number of Blade 
dtildren live with one parent as 
live wHh two parents* 

tn 1978^ 45 percent of Black 
children under 18 lived with one 
parent and 44 percent lived with 
two parents; corresponding figures 
for White children were 14 percent 
and 84 percent, respectively. For 
both groups^ the piioportion living 
with one parent doubled from 
1960 to 1978. One of every ten 
children living with one parent 
lived witii the father. 



Chart 17. 

Children Under 18 Years Old in Families, 
by Presence of Parents and Race of 
Children: I960, 1970, and 1978 
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Labor force participatioft rates 
amons women continue to be 
highest among the divorced. 

Three of every four divorced 
women are m the labor force, 
compared with one of every 
two married women. Since al- 
most nine-tenths of widows are 
65 years old or older, only one* 
fifth of the iai million widows 
are in the labor force. Rates of 
employment increased most in 
the 1970*s for married women 
and never-married women. 




Labor force participation rates 
have increased most rapidly for 
married womsn with children of 
preschool i^. 

Between 19^ and 1978, the 
labor force participation rate 
more than tripled for married 
mothers of preschoolers, doubled 
for those with school^age chil* 
dren only, and Increased by one- 
half for those with no young 
clfildren. Most of the increase 
since 1950 occurred from 1960 
to 1978 as the birth rate declined 
and the level of education of 
women increased sharpl^^ 
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One*ha(f of the lone mothers of 
preschoolers are in the labor 
force. 

The pattern of worker rates by 
presence and age of children for 
women maintaining families wfth 
no husband in the home is, as 
expected, uniformly higher than 
that for married women living 
with their husbands. 




Almost nine-tenths of children 3 
to 13 years old are provided day 
care in their own homes. 

Most children are provided day- 
time care by their own parents 
if their mother is not in the labor 
force, while three-fifths of those 
with their mother in the labor 
force receive daytime care from 
their parents- Most of the chil- 
dren of working mothers are 
of school age. 
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FamSy income^ adjusted for in- 
flation, rose by one-tHrd during 
the 1960's but rose little during 
the 1970^ 

In terms of current doltars, 
family income rose by three* 
frfths during the 1970's, from 
nearly $1 0,000 in 1 970 to 
$16,000 in 1977. Black families 
had ajTiedlan income In 1977 
of $9j600, or 57 percent of that 
for White families, which was 
$16,700. For families of Spanish 
origin, the median was $1 1,400, 
or 68 percent of that for White 
families* 



Imtttt of Median Family Income m Current^'i^^ 
^ and Constant Dollais: 1947*77 - ^^^S^^^MM. 
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Income of marriednxiuple 
families Immaied most. 

As more young wives entered the 
paid labor force, the median In- 
come of married-couple families 
rose by about one-tenth (In dollars 
of constant value) from 1970 to 
1978* So, the median inconw of 
these families continued to be more 
itian twice as high as that for 
families maintained by a lone 
woman. 
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Martied-couple funilies with 
childran tn tiie horm haw the 
higbest medim Income. 

These families had nearly three 
times as much income m 1977, 
on the average, as famlttes main- 
tained by lone mothers {$18,600 
versus $6,500). Families main- 
tained by women setctom have 
two or more eamers, and a 
retattvety lar^e proportion of 
these fam ities Is maintimed 
by Black women or by women 
who were not high school 
graduates. 
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Median Family Income, by Presence of Chitdren and 
Typeof Family: 1978 . . 

Tlwuiaftiteofdo)l«(1977I(K^ ' ' ' ■:^"?" 
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All fomilies 

MarriedKioupte families 
j Families inair#tained by women 
with no bu'^band present 
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More of the family inccme is 
being earned by the wife. 

Between 1960 and 1978, the 
proportion of income of married- 
OHJpte families earned by the 
wife rose from 20 percent to 26 
percent The increase for Stack 
families was especially large, Ibut 
the change was very smatt for 
families with the wife working 
full time year round. 
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The poverty rate for famities 
dropped by one4ialf during 
the 1960's but changed little 
during the 1970'$. 

The poverty rate for families was 
19 percent in 1960, 10 percent 
in 1970, and 9 percent in 1978* 
For fam i) ies m ai ntai ned by 
women, the rate of dectine was 
slower; the corresponding figures 
being 43 percent, 33 percent, 
and 32 percent. 



^^^Poverty Rat«t, by Famity TyfMii.19G0;^^ 197a; 
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I Atl persons 
mafntainfng families 

Women maintaining 
famff ies with no 
husband present 
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The poverty rate for children 
d^^t^ped by one^ialf during 
the 1^8(Ks but rose during the 
1970'$* 

In 1960, 27 percent of the chil- 
dren under 18 lived !n poverty, 
compared with 14 percent in 
1970 and 16 percent in 1978. 
Partly through expanded Aid 
to Families with Dependent 
Children, the poverty rate 
among children living only with 
their mothers declined from 72 
percent in 1960 to 50 percent 
in 1978. 
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Over three-fourths of att married 
couples are homeowners* 

In 1978,78 percent of the 
married-couple householdr ^vere 
homeowners^ compared with 47 
percent of the family households 
maintained by women with no 
husband present. 




A variable proportion of house^ 
holds pay one*fouith or more of 
their income for shrtter. 

Only 22 percent of married* 
couple homeowners pay one- 
fourth or more of their income 
for shelter, compared with 82 
percent of female renters with 
no relatives present. 
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Two^thlrds of the familtes live 
In metropolttan areas. 

Married-coupte families constitute 
the lurgest |»ioportion living in 
metropolitan suburbs (41 percent), 
but families maintained by women 
with no husband present omstitute 
the largest proportion living In 
centra) cities of metmpolitan areas 
(41 percent). 
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